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estrangement between the two men which led in the following year
to Billow's downfall.
Billow has left an elaborate account of this affair which at the best
convicts him of incredible carelessness, and at the worst lays him open
to graver suspicions.1 The incident has more than a personal im-
portance both in its consequences and in the light which it throws
on the methods by which German foreign relations were conducted
in these years. There were, as Grey used to say, three German
Foreign Offices with which other Governments had to reckon in
these years. There was the Kaiser claiming to be the supreme autho-
rity ; there was the Chancellor pursuing a course of his own, and
there was the Foreign Secretary who was often unaware of what the
others were doing or how far his own powers extended. The Kaiser
interview appears to have slipped between the three, and got into
print as the result of Billow's effort to throw back on the Foreign
Secretary the invidious task of correcting the All-highest. The inter-
play of these authorities will become more and more apparent as we
come to the last stages of German diplomacy.
The inner history of the Bosnia-Herzegovina crisis was almost
unknown to the general public, but for those who knew it afforded
an uneasy background to the controversy about the naval estimates
which was going forward in England during these months.
1 According to the account given afterwards by Billow's private secretary,
the manuscript of the interview was brought to Bulow at his country house
by the Kaiser's equerry widi " a direct order from the Sovereign not to let it
pass out of his hands and on no account to forward it to the German Foreign
Office in Berlin." Bulow nevertheless directed Miiller to dispatch it forthwith
to the Foreign Office without instructing him to read it or report on it. When
it returned from Berlin, a reply to the Kaiser was dictated to Muller by Bulow,
who signed the fair copy himself. Bulow's explanation was that he was very
busy and that the manuscript was badly written (it was neatly typewritten
with the Kaiser's notes in the margin) and that since the Foreign Office had
passed it, he let it go forward without reading it. Apparently it did not occur
to him that there was anything unusual in the Kaiser being interviewed by a
newspaper, or that any importance attached to the Kaiser's instructions.
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